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PUBLIC RELATIONS AS A DEFENCE MECHANISM 
DAVID SCHONFIELD 


University of Alberta in Calgary 


Although the concept of defence mechanism has recently been 
subjected to some overdue criticism (Bugelski, 1960) it remains 
useful as a description, if not an explanation of certain kinds of human 
behaviour. For the purpose of this paper, behaviour will be labelled 
“defence-mechanistic” when all of the following three criteria are 
present: 


(a) The human-being concerned has been unable to discover a solu- 
tion to a problem. The problem must be of a personal kind — a 
“propriate” problem in Allport’s language (1955), “ego-involving” 
in Sherif’s (1947) language. This first criterion is usually des- 
cribed in the literature as conflict, frustration or anxiety. 


Some of the relevant communications of the individual deviate 
from the objective situation or involve logical fallacies. This is 
presumably an aspect of what is meant by repression, but this 
term has a connotation associated with the unconscious that is 
better avoided. 


(c) The behaviour adopted does not solve the problem (a) above, but 
attempts to deal with some other imagined or real problem of a 
less propriate kind. This is what is meant by displacement in its 
widest sense and has aptly been likened by Symonds (1946) to 
drawing a red herring across the trail. 


The hypothesis of this paper is that these three conditions prevail 
when psychologists at the present time emphasize the importance of 
public relations. There is no suggestion, of course, that the defence 
mechanism is an attribute of some group mind or of an archetypal psy- 
chologist. We are dealing with a number of individuals who are reacting 
to a similar problem in a similar fashion, and the Gaddes’ article 
(1960 b) will be used as a prototype of this viewpoint. 


Criterion (a) The Real Problem 


Gaddes himself sums this up succinctly as “the lack of agreement 
among psychologists themselves on a definition of psychologist”. A 
comparison of Dixon’s views in the April issue (1960) of this journal 
with Payne in July (1960) illuminates this difference. For Dixon, the 
practice of psychology is mainly a question of experience acquired as 
readily under the supervision of a psychiatrist or social worker as under 
a psychologist. She pays the usual respects to research (see Bindra, 
1960) but is honest enough “not to see the value of the Ph.D. program 
for many psychologists” in her type of clinic, for their “working time 
is divided almost equally between psychological assessment and treat- 
ment interviews”. Payne, if I understand him, would consider much 
of this experience to be “pseudometrics”, “psycho-magic”, and “an art 
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very similar to palmistry”. If it is any comfort to Dr. Gaddes, the mature 
(sic) American profession is really no better off, as Bindra’s report 
(1960) makes clear. How is one to have a “healthy identification” 
with a profession of such opposing views? Certainly, professional 
problems of this kind must be considered propriate ones liable to cause 
conflicts, frustrations or anxieties. 


Criterion (b) Errors in Communications 


Referring to his own earlier research (1960 a), Gaddes states 
(1960 b) “A recent Canada-wide survey has shown that the majority 
of a sample of Canadian business and professional men, who were 
questioned, had a distorted and restricted view of the psychologist and 
many (20% of the sample questioned) were completely ignorant of 
his definition or were openly hostile to his professional existence”. The 
Canada-wide survey turns out to be a sample of 100, about which 
Gaddes himself had said “Because of the lack of scientific controls and 
procedures... no attempts will be made to interpret them as repre- 
sentative”. When it is considered that each questionnaire was designed 
to take less than a minute to administer, it is not surprising that a 
restricted description of psychologists resulted and that many Rotarians 
questioned left a blank. 


Gaddes also talks of “the increasing hostility of the public to the 


profession of psychology”. Yet the evidence for a constant growth in 
the demand for psychologists (see, for instance, Bindra, 1960 and 
Dixon, 1960) would seem to belie this. 


In quoting Newman, the implication is that he would be in favour 
of the public relations program that Gaddes puts forward. But what 
Newman (1957) says is “I find myself not much interested in a pro- 
gramme of diffuse public information or for the popularization of Psy- 
chology”. 


Criterion (c) The Problem Remaining Unsolved 


The argument of Gaddes’ paper seems to be: (a) Psychologists 
are bad at public relations; (b) This is because they are professionally 
immature; (c) Therefore, let’s be better at public relations. He even 
goes further by suggesting that one of the reasons for the non-cohesive 
quality of psychologists is “the complete lack of public relations policy”. 
This is not just putting the cart before the horse; it is putting the cow 
catcher behind the caboose. The difficulty is our own. It is unfortunate 
but probably only a slight exaggeration that “the majority of professional 
psychologists neither engaged in research, nor indeed were interested 
in doing research” (Bindra, 1960). A public relations program will not 
alter the distance between fact and fiction in the description of the 
psychologist’s role in many clinical settings. We must be wary of 
emulating the advertisers, whom Kingsley Amis recently described 
(1960) “as dishonest as they can get away with being, and... the talk 
they go in for about keeping the public informed and the standard up 
is vicious hot air”. The problem is not the public image but the private 
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image; we look at ourselves and what we see finds little favour in our 
eyes. 


If the defence mechanism hypothesis is true, it still would be 
impossible to ban public relations without confining psychologists to 
the proverbial ivory tower, if then. As with Maitre Jourdan’s unknow- 
ingly talking prose, we all contribute to public relations willy nilly. It 
is proposals such as Gaddes’ which are here being opposed. I should 
hope for a mass resignation from any society which required “clearance” 
of speakers to lay groups and of articles in national magazines. Such 
an aim is hardly congruent with the worship of science — it smacks of 
a different political religion. | am not even sure that any of us would 
favour psychologists as a group helping to further the controversial 
school pastime known as teaching “personal development and adjust- 
ment’. On the other hand, increasing the number of psychologists with 
greater knowledge about child development seems an admirable aim, 
but not because of its good publicity value. One can go further than 
Newman, who says (1957) “that we should have a first rate product 
to sell and not worry about selling it”, by not becoming upset when 
the product is unsaleable. If Canadian psychology is suffering from 
premature professionalization (Myers, 1958), it might be better to 
have fewer professionals rather than more Ph.D.’s. Less sensitivity to 
slights, fewer suspicions and more honesty might be safer signs of 
maturity than the proliferation of degrees. 


The problems remain. We will be better able to tolerate them 
when we cease employing crisis phrases about “aggressors”, “survival” 
and “the exploitation of the field by unqualified opportunists”. (What 
of the qualified ones?) The contradictions exist in the academic field 
too and there are hints of defence mechanisms there — an experi- 
mental science in which many graduate without ever having participated 
in an experiment. The experimental course which most universities 
offer is itself a suspicious anomaly — which area of psychology is this 
supposed to be? Is the rest by implication non-experimental ? Koch 
(1954) is implying something like a defence mechanism when he says 
(p. 783) that psychology is now ready “to work its way free from a 
dependence on a simplistic theories of correct scientific conduct. The 
day of role playing as a route to reassurance may be drawing to a close”, 
(my italics). Tolman (1959) is even more explicit almost implying 
an experimental psychosis and daring to be heretical about statistics, 
the current divinity; “Psychology today seems to be carried away perhaps 
because of feelings of insecurity into a flight into too much statistics” 
(my italics). How does the old fashioned experimentalist adjust to 
these Tolman confessions: “I have worked by hunches. My intervening 
variables are derived from intuition”. Guthrie (1959) is busy shattering 
another of the idols: “Research has no value in itself. It is knowledge 
that we are after”. 


The lesson for psychologists of all persuasions should be clear: 
Today’s model is tomorrow’s trade-in. We must prepare students not 
only for today but for tomorrow and the day after. Dixon (1960) may be 
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right in saying that extra study does not help today’s clinical work but 
by tomorrow the clinician ought to be doing something different. Be 
he scientist or not, be he researcher or not, all agree that he is an applied 
psychologist. As opposed to many other disciplines, the concepts, 
models and even ‘facts’ of psychology change so rapidly that it is im- 
possible to turn out a finished product. To apply the new facts, the 
psychologist must, as Woodworth says (see Ericksen, 1957), “have 
a respect for established knowledge”, and this includes the knowledge 
that has accumulated since his last college course. It would seem more 
important that a clinical psychologist should spend time finding out 
the results of research than he should, necessarily, by doing the research 
himself. Such studies must not be confined to his own area, Payne 
(1960) notwithstanding; new insights in the abnormal field can follow 
from research in any part of psychology. For this reason, it is wise 
both in training and playing roles not to put all the eggs in one basket 
lest that basket later develop a mighty big hole. When the only tool is 
the Rorschach, it is almost impossible to give it up whatever research 
may say about its value. I am suggesting that it will be necessary in 
the future to admit that many of our present techniques were mistaken. 
This is a difficult position to hold; it is even more difficult to live up 
to; but it seems to me completely impossible to have a public relations 
program based on it. 
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REPLY TO PROF. SCHONFIELD 
WILLIAM H. GADDES 
Victoria College 


In replying to Prof. Schonfield, whose article appears in this issue, 
I plan to restrict my remarks first, to answering his specific criticisms, 
and second, to evaluating his suggestions. 

It seems that an essential difficulty for Schonfield is the diversity 
of concept of psychology within the profession. He implies, although 
he does not declare himself clearly on the point, that it is impractical, 
maybe impossible, for a psychologist to effect a “healthy identification” 
with a profession with so little internal consistency. If this is what he 
means, it is a lame objection, since most, if not all professions possess 
a complex form with many substructures. Medicine and law are obvious 
examples, but they still provide a supraordinal or inclusive stereotype 
with which the individual does relate, and which is presented in a 
program of public education. 

In my paper (1960 b) I spoke of “the increasing hostility of the 
public to professional psychology in Canada”, and Newman (1957) 
wrote of “the increasing evidence of hostility to psychology (in the U.S.) 
that has appeared in the last few years”. This is a sociological phe- 
nomenon, and as such cannot be measured accurately. But because 
of the prodigious increase in the number of psychologists in the last 
40 years (15 times as many in the U.S.), and the frequent expressions 
of disapproval, it has seemed reasonable to accept this belief. Schon- 
field objects to it on the illogical basis that the increasing demand for 
psychologists implies a decreasing hostility. Is there evidence to show 
these two variables to be negatively correlated ? Would, for example, 
the increase in the demand for protective services necessarily imply a 
decrease in hostility to the police ? 

The article by Newman (1957) referred to in my report of a 
public relations survey (1960 a) and above (1960 b), is well worth 
the study of any one seriously interested in the problem of public 
relations in either the United States or Canada. Schonfield deals with 
this lengthy paper in two sentences, and attempts to throw doubt on 
the accuracy of my interpretation of Newman’s remarks, by picking 
on the one point of disagreement in it. Newman endorses communi- 
cating to professional groups, providing a first-class calibre of psy- 
chologist to fill professional posts, avoiding the over-selling of psy- 
chology, establishing standards of training, and some mechanism for 
social control (which seems so repugnant to Prof. Schonfield), and a 
“positive undertaking in the improvement of public relations”. All of 
these points are included in my suggested program (1960 b). Newman 
would likely agree with all of it except the “talks to lay groups”. On 
this he wrote, “There is nothing bad about public information, and 
anyone who wants to work at the job of scattering of knowledge widely 
in the population is certainly to be commended. It may well be that 
such popularization is to be desired, but I am not convinced that a 
little knowledge of psychology spread widely will alter very much the 
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important forces influencing social change ... Psychology ... ought. to 
confine itself to public relations at the level of the policy makers...” 
There is no basic disagreement between Newman’s proposal and mine. 
He simply considers one of my points (education of the lay public) as 
“commendable” but not worth the trouble. 


Schonfield’s ““cow-catcher — caboose” remark is delightful as an 
image, but untrue and unfair as a criticism. He implies that I consider 
the lack of public relations a major cause of “the non-cohesive quality” 
of Canadian psychologists as a group, and that I ignore the value of 
scholastic standards and research. A scrutiny of what I did say will 
reveal that public relations was the last-named in a list of ten points, 
in which standards of training and the need for professional competence 
were already stressed. 


If Schonfield finds social control unacceptable, he is free to do so, 
of course. But the “kind of coordinating-guidance by a central com- 
mittee” proposed by me did not suggest a fascist type of dictatorial 
direction as he implies, if I read him correctly (viz. “...it smacks of 
a different political religion”.) There was nothing in my remarks to 
indicate a support of dishonest advertising methods or autocratic, 
repressive control. Newman (1957) has clarified this point by writing, 
“Any group of people who sets itself up as being specially competent, 
who exercises responsibility and in turn is afforded important privileges 
by society, must have some mechanism to make sure that these respon- 
sibilities and privileges are carried out in the interest of the public and 
not to the advantage of the individual”. Bertrand Russell in discussing 
“Control and Initiative” argues for scholastic freedom (1949, p. 97) 
but also points out that scholastic isolation, such as Faraday and 
Mendel practised, “is a thing of the past”. Shoben more recently has 
drawn attention to the responsibility “of explaining who psychologists 
are and what they can and cannot do to the publics who support their 
enterprises” (1957, p. 515). 


Now, I wish to evaluate Schonfield’s suggestions. His choice of 
the concept of defence mechanism to discuss public relations is an 
interesting and useful one. It provides a structure for his arguments 
and his remarks, most of which I agree with. I do not object to his 
choice of the concept but to his use of it. He seems to suggest in the 
opening section of his paper that the type of public education proposed 
by me results from conflict or is illogical and useless. Either his proposal 
or mine might be described as a defence mechanism, but it is unlikely 
that many psychologists would think his plan (which, when direct public 
education is considered, might fairly be termed “laissez-faire”) was 
freer of these weaknesses. When was withdrawal or avoidance a 
sounder defence mechanism than constructive attack ? He believes that 
serious research and competent clinical knowledge are enough. With 
these, he says, psychology will provide its own positive private and 
public image. Newman, by contrast, adds to this a deliberate public 
relations program with “key people” and “the policy makers”, and a 
mechanism of social control. My proposals include all of these plus 
an attempt to educate the lay public as well. It may be a matter of 
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temperamental preference which program one prefers, but it seems 
almost sure that the future of psychology in Canada will be seriously 
influenced by the type of program favoured and carried out by the 


members of the C.P.A. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AT SASKATCHEWAN 
GORDON A. McMURRAY 


In 1959 when I was in France on leave, I remember asking a 
friend at the Sorbonne what it was like in Paris during those fateful 
days in the Autumn of 1958 when it seemed that the country might 
even be close to civil war. His reply was, “nothing ever happens in 
Paris,” and he went on to describe the day when the Fifth Republic 
was born as being like “any other busy day in the city.” Apparently 


most of the excitement that we read about occurred in Algiers, not in 
Paris. 


Nevertheless, I still find it difficult to accept that, “nothing ever 
happens in Paris.” It seems more likely that when we are very close 
to events they are often dwarfed by the continued stability of the 
familiar framework of activity. Others, who are further away, not 
seeing the usual surroundings and activities, are more apt to be struck 
by the excitement of change. 


The only difficulty with this is that if I say, “nothing ever happens 
in Saskatchewan,” I feel that too many people are likely to believe me. 
But, encouraged by my own hypothesis, I shall accept our editor’s 
invitation to tell something about Psychology at Saskatchewan for those 
who are far away and less immersed in our familiar surroundings. 


Psychology started here as early as the university itself, which 
was only fifty-one years ago. At that time it was, of course, taught as 
part of philosophy, and the first president, Dr. W. C. Murray, was 
a philosopher-psychologist. Only this year, while browsing in the 
library, I found a psychology text which had been donated by Dr. 
Murray. In it were some notes which he had made such as: appercep- 
tion; synthetic or relating activity of mind; association of presentations 
(fusion or integration), of representations (redintegration); laws of 
association: 1. contiguity (a) space (b) time; 2. similarity (a) resemblance 
(b) contrast. These words have a familiar ring to students of the 
history of psychology. Incidentally, the book was called A Hand- 
book of Psychology by J. Clark Murray (no relation to President 
Murray) who was John Frothingham Professor of Mental and Moral 
philosophy at McGill College. 


The Department of Philosophy for several years offered one, and 
later three classes in psychology. The last professor teaching under 
this administrative arrangement was J. A. Sharrard who, before he 
retired, was here to meet the onslaught of students, war veterans and 
others alike, which came after the war. This state of affairs fore- 
shadowed the future, because the number of students enrolled in 
psychology classes has always remained rather high. 


Then, on October 8, 1946, a recommendation from the Senior 
Committee on Studies for the formation of a separate Department of 
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Psychology was passed by the Faculty of Arts and Science. The new 
department actually started classes in 1947-48, when T. W. Cook 
became professor. In that year the University calendar shows 
Professor Cook as the only member of the department, but lists three 
full and four half-classes in General, Social, Abnormal, Industrial, and 
Learning. It is not likely, however, that all of these were actually 
given. The following year Professor Cook had B. M. Springbett as 
lecturer and B. S. Quarrington as instructor added to his staff, which 
now offered the equivalent of six full classes. 


In July 1949, G. A. McMurray was appointed acting head of the 
department and head of the department in July 1950. During this 
period, and for some time later, the staff consisted of the department 
head and one assistant, usually an instructor. In 1953, however, the 
second member was R. A. Rennie, with the rank of associate professor. 
Professor Rennie has remained with the department since that time, 
although in 1958 he took over the responsibility of Director of Student 
Counselling for the university, thus necessitating a reduction of his 
participation in departmental teaching to one class. 


This rather long plateau in the development of the size of the 
department was paralleled by minimal space allotments. The young 
university since its small beginnings had grown rapidly and well. Some 
fine professional schools had been started, and the Faculty of Arts and 
Science was acquiring strength and diversity. But, during all this 
period, the Arts and Science Faculty, with the exception of Physics and 
Chemistry, had remained without a home of its own. The necessary 
classroom and office space was provided in various buildings situated 
in different parts of the campus. 


The temporary home for the Department of Psychology was in 
the new Medical Building. The quarters were good, but small, since 
they consisted of one office for the two staff members and an adjoining 
room which could be used as a senior study room or laboratory. The 
class laboratory in Experimental Psychology was made possible through 
the use of the Physiology Laboratory on one afternoon a _ week. 
Adequate classroom space was always available either in the Medical 
Building or, as happened more often, in some other part of the campus. 
These facilities, coupled with growth in library services and expendi- 
tures for laboratory equipment, enabled the small department to offer 
the equivalent of five or six full classes to an encouraging number of 
students. 


It is necessary, at this point, to say more about the students 
and the arrangement of courses at Saskatchewan. The Arts and Science 
curriculum is divided into five types of three-year Bachelor of Arts 
programs, only two of which concern us here. The first of these is 
Type B, which gives a general background in social science. The 
second is Type C, in which the training is essentially in natural and 
biological science. Students coming from either of these backgrounds 
may elect a minimum of four classes in psychology, which thereby 
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becomes their major for the three-year program. So the students in 
all senior classes (any class after the introductory) offered by the 
department are likely to be three-year B.A. majors, most with the 
Type B Background but some with Type C. The number of students 
registered in such senior classes has grown markedly until this year 
it stands at about 350 divided, rather unevenly sometimes, between 
ten classes. 


In the introductory class, which is a prerequisite to all other work 
in psychology, the future majors form only part of the enrolment. A 
survey of the registration would indicate students from nearly every 
college on the campus. In addition, several of the Arts and Science 
students, intending to major in other Type B or C subjects, would be 
taking the introductory class as one elective in their general program. 
This combination of reasons for electing Psychology 101 results in 
large enrolments such as the 450 now registered in the winter session 
alone. This is in a university where the full-time enrolment in the 
winter session last year was 4,479. 


The Honours program in Arts and Science represents a consider- 
able advance for the student in his chosen subject, since he is required 
to return to the university for another full academic year following 
the general degree. At the end of these four years, he has a minimum 
of eight classes in psychology, or in closely allied subjects recommended 
by the department, as compared to the minimum of four classes 
required for the three-year B.A. major. Also, in order to enter this 
ag the student must have at least a 70 per cent average in all 
classes. 


This combined demand for both high performance and additional 
time has meant that practically the only students who take Honours 
are those who are definitely interested in graduate studies. Conse- 
quently, the Department of Psychology could not be said to have 
graduated a large number of Honours students; although, relatively 
speaking, it has not done badly in this respect. Since 1948, there 
have been seventeen Honours students. Ten of these have gone on 
for graduate degrees, and at least half of these graduate students have 
completed doctoral degrees at other universities. For those following 
the M.A. program here the emphasis has been on the research and its 
report in thesis form, although students usually attend about three 
seminar classes during their M.A. year. Altogether six M.A.’s have 
been granted in psychology, but it may be noted that this year alone 
there are eight active graduate students. 


This recent increase in graduate work appears to reflect a different 
phase in the growth of the department, which can be seen starting in 
1957. In that year, both J. N. Agnew and J. C. Nash joined the 
departmental staff as sessional lecturers. These men had come to 
Saskatoon to work primarily at the newly completed University 
Hospital, Dr. Agnew as research psychologist in the Psychiatric 
Research Unit, and Dr. Nash as chief clinical psychologist. Their 
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proximity gave the university department a good opportunity to increase 
its program. This change was followed in 1958 by the appointment 
of G. J. Mogenson and D. Sydiaha as full-time staff members. Their 
work has made it possible to extend the teaching and has had a 
marked effect in increasing both the scope and amount of departmental 
research. This year, J. Hamilton and A. Levey have become sessional 
lecturers in the department, replacing Dr. Nash who left for an appoint- 
ment at the University of Sydney. 


Staff changes have been paralleled to a large extent by increased 
space allotments. This year the Arts and Science Faculty ends the 
long period of being without a home. Along with other departments, 
Psychology is moving into office space in what has come to be known 
as the Office Wing of the new building. In the Classroom and Theatre 
Wings of the same building, the necessary classroom space will be 
assigned and, in addition, three laboratories for departmental use. 
One of these is a 52 x 27 class laboratory. The other two are intended 
as senior laboratories, one of them including a separate room for 
temporary housing of small laboratory animals. 


So it would appear that the department should continue to grow 
along with the University. President Spinks, in a speech in Montreal, 
expressed the opinion that the present expansion found in all uni- 
versities across Canada should help Saskatchewan, because the enrol- 
ment would then be approaching an optimal size. There has been 
developing here the framework of a large university which now, like 
a growing youth, is beginning to “fill out”. A large part of this 
“filling out” should go to the extension of Honours and Graduate 
work, that is, to the teaching of a subject to those primarily interested 
in expanding the frontiers of knowledge and practice in their own 
discipline. 


That such aims are close to those of the department itself is 
attested to by the research interests evidenced over a period of years. 
Active research areas have been maintained in fields such as pain, 
visual and phonetic symbolism, studies of connotative meaning, tachi- 
stoscopic thresholds, psychological factors in blood coagulation, study 
of brain functioning by intracranial stimulation methods, the effect on 
interview decision making, development of a psychological vocabulary 
test, performance as a function of drive level. 


Dr. Agnew, who is interested in the last of these areas, has 
recently been able, with the help of various grants, to set up a Psycho- 
logical Research Centre in a house near the University. Graduate 
students may work closely with this centre as, indeed, they may with 
any centre of relevant research on the campus. These include the 
extensive psychiatric and psychological research programs at the 
University Hospital, some of the work at the Centre for Community 
Studies, and some of the work in Physiology and Engineering. Recent 
National Research Council support for other projects within the depart- 
ment itself has also increased the opportunities for students to work 
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as laboratory assistants. Altogether, there is enough work around to 
offer at least modest financial support in some form to every senior 
student. 


The story of Psychology at Saskatchewan should probably not 
stop with the University and its development. To do so, would be to 
omit recording the formation of the Saskatchewan Psychological As- 
sociation in 1954. This professional association includes many of the 
workers in psychological services throughout the province. It was 
the first such association in the prairie provinces and has been an 
active one, notably in organizing an annual week-long seminar in 
psychology. Five annual seminars have now been held. These have 
been directed by outstanding guest teachers including, in chronological 
order: E. Shneidman, B. Bettelheim, C. E. Osgood, O. H. Mower and 
D. B. Harris. 


Such brief statements can only indicate that there is another 
aspect to the development of psychology in the province, which could 
be better described by others. Perhaps we need a second series of 
articles dealing with psychology in representative areas outside the 
universities. If that story is told, perhaps even someone very close to 
the changes would be persuaded that it is not true that “nothing ever 
happens in Saskatchewan.” 


(Received December 1960) 


PSYCHOLOGIST 
required by 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Psychologist as Assistant Professor in the University 
Department of Psychiatry. 


Responsibilities : Teaching both Undergraduate Medical Students 
and Postgraduate trainees in Psychiatry: re- 
search; supervision of junior clinical psycho- 
logists in personality testing. 

Qualifications: Ph.D. with considerable, varied experience. 


Starting salary: $6,500 to $7,500, according to qualifications. 
Applications should be submitted to: 

Dean of Medicine, 

University of Alberta, 

Edmonton, Alberta, 

Canada. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF CANADIAN PSYCHOLOGISTS 
I -— BOOKS 
KARL S. BERNHARDT, Archivist, C.P.A. 


The following list of books by Canadian psychologists is undoubt- 
edly incomplete. The purpose of publishing the list is to enlist C.P.A. 
members to provide information which will help to make it complete. 
The Archivist would appreciate any information about omissions or 
inaccuracies. Also, he is attempting to obtain copies of all psychological 
literature by Canadians. He is including his own personal copies in 
the archives; however, he does not own all of the items listed. If 
anyone has copies he can spare of those marked with an asterisk, he 
would appreciate receiving them for inclusion. In later articles he 
will attempt to summarize journal articles. 


Please send any information on material to: 


Karl S. Bernhardt, 
Institute of Child Study, 
45 Walmer Road, 
Toronto 4, 

Ontario. 


G.S. Brett. History of psychology. (3 vols.) 
J. W. Bridges. Outline of abnormal psychology. Adams. 


W. E. Blatz and H. Bott. Parents and the preschool child. Morrow. 
* G.S. Brett. Psychology ancient and modern. Longmans Green. 
P. Sandiford. Educational psychology. Longmans Green. 


G.S. Brett. Introduction to psychology. Macmillan. 
S.R. Laycock. Adaptability to new situations. Warwick. 


W. E. Blatz and H. Bott. The management of young children. Morrow. 
J. W. Bridges. Psychology, normal and abnormal. Appleton. 


K. M.B. Bridges. Social and emotional development of the preschool 
child. Kegan Paul. 


J. W. Bridges. Personality, many in one. Stentford. 


G. Humphrey. The nature of learning. Harcourt Brace. 

G. Humphrey. The story of man’s mind. Dodd Mead. 

K.S. Bernhardt. An introduction to psychology. Life Underwriter’s 
Assoc. of Canada. 

S.N.F. Chant. Mental training, a practical psychology. Macmillan. 
W.E. Blatz, D. A. Millichamp and M.I. Fletcher. Nursery education, 
theory and practice. Morrow. 


N.W. Morton. Occupational abilities, a study of unemployed men. 
Oxford. 


W. E. Blatz et al. Collected studies on the Dionne quintuplets. University 
of Toronto Press. 
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W.E. Blatz. The five sisters. Morrow. 
* P. Sandiford. Fundamentals of educational psychology. Longmans Green. 


1939 = R. Myers. Toward mental health in school. University of Toronto 
ress. 


W.E. Blatz. Hostages to peace. Morrow. 


W. Line, J.D. M. Griffin and S. Laycock. Mental hygiene, a manual for 
teachers. American Book Co. 


M.L. Northway. Charting the counsellor’s course: a guide for camp 
leaders. Longmans Green. 
1941 J.S.A. Bois. Le bonheur s’'apprend. L’Institut Psychologique. 
1941 * G.A. Gerguson. The reliability of mental tests. University of London 
Press. 
* E.C. Webster. Put yourself to the test. Harper. 


1942 H. Moore. Psychology for business and industry. McGraw-Hill. 


1943 K.S. Bernhardt. Elementary psychology. Life Underwriter’s Assoc. of 
Canada. 
A.W. Ham and M.D. Salter. Doctor in the making. Lippincott. 

1944. W.W. Blatz. Understanding the young child. Morrow. 
J.S. A. Bois. Psychologie et médecine. L’Institut Psychologique. 


1945 K.S. Bernhardt. Practical psychology. McGraw-Hill. 
J.S. A. Bois. Psychologie pour tous. L’Institut Psychologique. 
1946 H. Bowers. Thinking for yourself. Dent. 
G. H. Stevenson and L. E. Neal. Personality and its deviation. Ryerson. 
1948 * G. Humphrey. Directed thinking. Dodd Mead. 
1949 D. Snygg and A.W. Combs. Individual psychology. Harper. 


1951 * G. Humphrey. Thinking: an introduction to its experimental psychology. 
N. Y. Wiley. 

Institute of Child Study. Twenty-five years of child study. University 
of Toronto Press. 


H. Bowers. Research in the training of teachers. Macmillan. 
M.I. Fletcher, D. A. Millichamp and K. S. Bernhardt. A guide to nursery 
education. University of Toronto Press. 

M.L. Northway. A primer of sociometry. University of Toronto Press. 
J. A. Irving. Science and values: explorations in philosophy and the 
social sciences. Ryerson. 


1953 K.S. Bernhardt. Practical psychology. 2nd ed. N.Y., McGraw-Hill. 
M. W. Brown. It takes time to grow. United Church of Canada. 


W. Line. Psychology and mental health. Proc. 4th Int. Congress on 
Mental Health. 


1954 * M.B. Arnold and J. A. Gasson. The human person: an approach to an 
integral theory of personality. Ronald. 
J.P. Zubek and P. A. Salberg. Human development. McGraw-Hill. 


1955  K.S. Bernhardt. Elementary psychology. 2nd ed. Life Underwriter’s 
Assoc. of Canada. 


R. B. MacLeod. Psychology in Canadian universities and colleges. Cana- 
dian Social Science Research Council. 
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1956 K.S. Bernhardt and D.K. Bernhardt. Making the most of your college 
career. Burns and MacEachern. 


J. Katz (Ed.). Canadian education to-day. (Several C.P.A. members are 
contributors). 


S. R. Laycock. Brief chats with parents. How to help your child grow 
up. Copp Clark. 


W. Line and M.R. King. Mental health in public affairs. University of 
Toronto Press. 


M.L. Northway, (Ed.) Well children, a progress report. University of 
Toronto Press. 


J. Olds. The growth and structure of motives: psychological studies in 
the theory of action. Free Press. 


J.S. Bois. Exploration in awareness. Harper. 


S.N.F. Chant and E.L. Signori. Interpretive psychology. Toronto, 
McGraw-Hill. 


-. L. Northway and L. Weld. Sociometric testing. University of Toronto- 
ess. 


M. Ainsworth and L. Ainsworth. Measuring security in personal adjust- 
ment. University of Toronto Press. 


L.T. Dayhaw. Manuel de statistique. University of Ottawa. 


M.I. Fletcher. The adult and the nursery school child. University of 
Toronto Press. 


D.O. Hebb. A textbook of psychology. Saunders. 


B. M. Flint. The security of infants. University of Toronto Press. 
A. Bandura and R.H. Walters. Adolescent aggression. Ronald. 
* D. Bindra. Motivation: a systematic reinterpretation. Ronald. 


G. A. Ferguson. Statistical analysis in psychology and education. Mc-- 
Graw-Hill. 


ne B. Arnold. Emotion and personality. (3 vols.) Columbia University 
ress. 


The Canadian Mental Health Association presented a brief to the Prime 
Minister and Members of the Cabinet December 2, 1960. Recommendations. 
dealt with the Immigration Act of 1952 (to bring into line with modern medical 
knowledge sections dealing with psychiatric reasons for denying right of entry 
into Canada and for deportation), mental health grants (to review and change 
the basis for grants, their processing and deployment), the Hospital Insurance- 
and Diagnostic Services Act of 1957 (to delete “mental hospital” from the ex- 
clusion in the Act’s definition of hospitals) and psychiatric consultation services 
with the Federal Government (to give the chief officer of the Division of Mental 
Health the rank, or at least the equivalent status, of a deputy minister). 


President and Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Association is. 
J.S. D. Tory, O.B.E., Q.C., S.J.D.; the General Director is Dr. J. D. Griffin. The 
National Office is located at 11% Spadina Road, Toronto 4. 
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REVIEWS 
Editor: L.T. DAYHAW 


Psychology, The Fundamentals of Human Adjustment, by NORMAN L. MUNN. 
Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1961. Pp. xvi, 812. $7.50. 


This is the big introduction — 690 pages of text, 832 pages in 
all. (Have the fundamentals grown that much since the 497-page first 
edition in 1946?) Only Krech and Crutchfield’s Elements of 1958 — 
about 750 pages — is comparable in sheer bulk. 


The fourth edition of Munn’s quinquennial survey restores chapters 
on individual development, aptitudes, “personal-social” motives, and 
conditioned responses, that disappeared with the second edition. 
Entirely new chapters on communication and language and on social 
behaviour have been added. In all 25 chapters (up from 16 in the 1956 
edition), there is evidence of extensive revision, to incorporate recent 
research and current thinking. It all seems to be very up-to-date. Not 
only is Dr. Land’s 1959 Scientific American article on colour vision 
quoted, but also there is reference to Wall’s 1960 criticism of it. 


Each chapter has an overview, a summary long enough to be 
useful, and a list of selected readings, mostly post-1950. The illustra- 
tions struck me as particularly helpful, because an unusually large 
number show apparatus that need no longer be just words to beginning 
students. There is a 50-page glossary, and an unnecessary little appen- 


dix on statistics. References are at the end of the book and numbered 
separately for each chapter. Munn deliberately avoids names and dates 
in describing experiments. The serious student, who wants to know 
who did what, when, must flip from superscript to reference 110 times 
in the chapter on “The motives of animals and men”. 


The book reminds me of a teaching machine. Step by step, the 
facts accumulate, but where is the co-ordination that helps under- 
standing? You may not favour the conceptual framework in the 
introductory textbooks of, say, Hebb or Bugelski, but the student will 
close those books with a viewpoint to give new experiences meaning, 
and a system with which to compare other approaches. In Munn’s 
book, he will find littke emphasis on evaluation of the evidence, on 
internal consistency, and on healthy scepticism. Time and again, he 
will read merely that some (unspecified) believe such-and-such, and 
that others (unspecified) don’t. Perhaps Munn’s unwillingness to take 
sides is one reason for the book’s popularity, here and abroad. The 
instructor can make of it what he will. 


The approach is broad and rather shallow, cautious but not critical, 
detailed but somewhat uncoordinated. Freud’s reified id, ego, and 
superego (p. 229-230), and other bits and pieces of psychoanalytic 
dogma, which ought to be fair game in what purports to be scientific 
psychology, are presented without adequate comment. The Greenspoon 
and Verplanck experiments on learning without awareness are not 
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related to the problem of the unconscious (p. 390-391). There is no 
mention of Vernon’s coordination of superficially opposed points of 
view in the treatment of Spearman and Thurstone (p. 158-159). Ex- 
perimental neurosis is described without the customary clear warning 
that it may not be the paradigm for human neurosis (p. 363-365). The 
Taylor MAS is mentioned not in terms of generalized drive theory but 
rather as the “most widely used test to assess anxiety in adults” (p. 336). 
And so on. 


Notwithstanding these reservations, it must be admitted that 
Munn’s book provides an outstanding survey on the state of psychology 
in 1960. Your task as an instructor will be to distinguish between the 
replicated and the unreplicable experiments, to organize details within 
some framework, if you believe in that sort of thing, and to answer 
“how” and “why” questions about such matters as the nature of the 
learning process and symptom choice in neurosis. But, after all, the 
job of the instructor is to comment and interpret. 


Carleton University A. B. LAVER 


Thirst for Freedom. By DAVID A. STEWART. Toronto: The Musson Book 
Co. Ltd., 1960. Pp. vi, 366. 


This book appears at a time when the disease concept of alcoholism 
is still in a state of exploratory flux. The reciprocal interplay of 
physiological, psychological, and sociological factors influencing this 
illness in a predisposing, precipitating or perpetuating fashion are still 
only tentatively formulated. The author has wide clinical experience 
in the field and he attempts to interpret the complex syndrome of 
alcoholism as, metaphorically speaking, an effort to “quench personal 
thirst”. What is the alcoholic thirsting for? The longing to be himself, 
to be free, to be adventurous, simply to be a person. For recovery 
from alcoholism to take place, the “personal thirst” must be satisfied. 
How is this achieved? “You can indulge in empathy — the art of 
putting yourself in the other fellow’s place — and know what it means 
to accept yourself and be yourself. This it is to quench personal thirst 
— to be free, productive, and happy in abundant living. Creative 
sobriety through empathy...” (Taken from the preface). 


For purposes of discussion, the author has divided his work into 
three main sections: an introduction, which attempts to survey the 
whole field of the addictions, using both a didactic and illustrative case 
history approach, along with interpolated comments concerning the 
practice of empathy, particularly in group situations; a second section, 
made up of eight chapters, deals with the drinking pattern and certain 
superficial pathological personality characteristics of the alcoholic, plus 
additional comments on creative sobriety through empathy; a third 
section, made up of eight chapters, discusses the psychological tech- 
niques, goals and ideals involved in maintaining sobriety. A six-page 
author-subject index is included. 
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Without question, the author is extensively familiar with both the 
literature on alcoholism and the clinical treatment of the alcoholic. 
This is not to imply, however, that this is a book for the person seeking 
a formal and orderly exposition of the cause, course and treatment of 
the illness. As a matter of fact one might, at first glance, interpret the 
author’s somewhat casual, anecdotal, homely, intuitive and experiential 
treatment of his material as reflecting nothing more than another varia- 
tion on the theme sometimes referred to as the “power of positive 
thinking” approach. For those desiring a more formal and direct 
presentation of the author’s basic convictions about alcoholism and its 
treatment, see his “Empathy in the group therapy of alcoholics”, 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 15, March 1954. 


While this book does not seem to have been intended as a treatise 
on alcoholism for the professional behaviour pathologist, those who 
work directly with alcoholics or drug addicts will find contained in it 
numerous gems of clinical insight and understanding. However, since 
it is the practising alcoholic himself whom the author addresses primarily 
and empathizes with throughout this volume, it is really he who will 
ultimately pass judgment upon this book written for and about himself. 
It is this reviewer’s opinion that the thousands of alcoholics who are 
still trying to quench their “thirst for freedom” will appreciate, under- 
stand and empathize with Dr. Stewart’s interpretations and suggested 
remedies for their multiple problems. 


Willmar State Hospital, Minnesota D. J. ANDERSON 
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WORLD CONGRESS OF PSYCHIATRY 


The Third World Congress of Psychiatry will be held in Montreal June 4-10, 
1961. The program will contain many items of interest not only to psychiatrists 
but also to those in allied fields such as psychiatric nursing, clinical psychology, 
occupational therapy and social work. 


The first academic session will feature addresses by Dr. H.C. Riimke (Hol- 
land) on phenomenology, Prof. Jules Masserman (USA) on experimental aspects 
of psychiatry and Dr. Henri Ey (France) on theories in psychiatry. Dr. Mex Fink 


(USA) will chair a meeting the first night on electroencephalographic changes 
in human psychopharmacology. 


The international list of speakers and discussants on the following days 
includes: Prof. K. Leonhard (East Berlin), on a panel on atypical endogenous 
psychoses; Prof. M. Remy (Switzerland), in a session on forensic psychiatry; 
Dr. P. J. Van der Leeuw (Holland) on psychoanalysis; Prof. J. Zubin (USA) on 
medical psychology; Dr. P.C. Sivadon (France) on psychiatric occupational 
therapy; Dr. F. Bierer (England) on abolishing mental hospitals; Prof. Jean Delay 
(France) on psychopharmacology; Prof. H. Ehrhardt (West Berlin) on juvenile 
delinquency; Prof. C. A. Seguin (Peru) on psychosomatics; Prof. H. Asperquer 
(Austria) on mental retardation; Dr. E. Jacobsen (Denmark) on alcoholism; Dr. 
R. A. Cleghorn (Canada) on psychoendocrinology. Cortico-visceral mechanisms 
will be discussed by a distinguished group of Russian psychiatrists and by Dr. 
W.H. Gantt (USA). 


An unprecedented discussion of three Nobel Prize winners will highlight the 
evening session, June 7. The three discussants will be: Lord Adrian of Great 
Britain, Dr. Albert Szent-Gyorgi of Hungary and Dr. Linus Pauling of the United 
States. The subject of their discussion will be “scientific creativity”. 


The Committee, which is responsible for organizing the Congress, comprises: 
Dr. D. Ewen Cameron, Chairman; Dr. Lucien La Rue, Vice-Chairman; Dr. A. E. 
Moll, Deputy Vice-Chairman; Dr. Baruch Silverman, Chairman, Arrangements 
Committee; Dr. C. A. Roberts, General Secretary; and Dr. Camille Laurin, Treas- 
urer. 


The Congress will be held under the auspices of the Canadian Psychiatric 
Association and of McGill University. Patron of the Congress is His Excellency, 
Major-General Georges P. Vanier, D.S.O., M.C., C.D., Governor-General of 
Canada. A distinguished honorary committee includes as a member The Right 
Honourable John G. Diefenbaker, P.C., M.P., Prime Minister of Canada. 


All correspondence should be addressed to: Third World Congress of 
Psychiatry, Allan Memorial Institute, 1025 Pine Avenue West, Montreal 2, Canada. 
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ACROSS CANADA 
ALBERTA 


University of Alberta 


The Department of Psychology at the University of Alberta attained separate 
departmental status and moved into renovated quarters in the Arts Building as 
of September, 1960. 


Requirements for the Master's degree include the demonstration of com- 
petence in the basic aspects of statistics, experimental, psychometrics and person- 
ality. Study and research opportunities at this level include the following areas: 
clinical, comparative and physiological, general experimental, industrial, learning, 
methodology, personality, psychometrics, psychopathology, sensation and _per- 
ception, social and theoretical. Planning is in progress for the institution of 
training at the doctoral level. 


The instructional and research facilities include laboratories for human and 
animal experimentation, cubicles for individual testing, interviewing and coun- 
selling, and practical training arrangements with local hospitals and industry. In 
addition, the department has established arrangements for the use of the University 
Computing Centre and the electronic instrumentation shop. 


The department offers graduate assistantships, involving teaching and/or 
research, in addition to the university-wide fellowships and scholarships. Several 
department members have received research grants which also provide for limited 
research assistantships. 


Ross E. Traub of Edmonton has been awarded one of two annual fellowships 
in psychometrics at Princeton University by the Educational Testing Service. 
Mr. Traub is a graduate student in Education at the University of Alberta. 


ONTARIO 
University of Toronto 


Endel Tulving addressed the members of the Psychology Department, Mc- 
Master University, on January 20, 1961, on “Current problems in the theory of 
verbal learning”. 


Glenn E. Macdonald spoke to the staff and students of the Psychology Depart- 
ment at McMaster University on January 12, 1961, on “The role of mathematics 
in psychological theorizing”. 


Richard H. Walters presented a paper at a colloquium in the Psychology 
Department, McMaster University, on January 26, 1961, entitled “On social 
motivafion”. At the Ontario Psychological Association at Hamilton on February 
11, 1961, he presented papers on “Anxiety, isolation, and verbal behavior” and 
“Anxiety, dissonance, and susceptibility to social influence”. He also participated 
in a colloquium on “Objectives of the experimental and developmental approaches 
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to child psychology”. In addition he was a guest speaker at the second annual 
Vermont Youth Conference at Goddard College, February 13 and 14, 1961, 
where he presented a paper on “The role of the family in adolescent behavior 
problems”. 


Dr. W. E. Blotz has retired as Director of the Institute of Child Study at the 
University of Toronto. He has been succeeded by the former Assistant Director, 
Dr. Karl S. Bernhardt. Dr. Blatz will remain at the University on the staff of 
the Department of Psychology. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The officers of the Saskatchewan Psychological Association for 1961 are: 
Past President, Dr. John Nash; President, Mr. Charles Jillings; Vice-President, 
Mr. Stanley Rands; Secretary, Dr. Charles Costello; Treasurer, Mr. Howard 
Brachman. Committee chairmen are: Standards and Constitution, Mr. Stanley 
Rands; /nstitute, Dr. Robert Sommer; Public Relations, Mr. K. Harrison; Pro- 
fessional, Mr. A. Levey; Education and Mental Health, Mr. J. Mahon; Ethics, 
Mr. C. H. Jackson; Membership, Mr. R. Rennie; Annual Meeting, Drs. McMurray 
and Weckowicz (rotating co-chairmen). Editor of the Saskatchewan Psychologist 
is Dr. Neil Agnew and the Assistant Editor is Mr. A. Levey. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF CPA 
MONTREAL, JUNE 1, 2 AND 3 


All meetings at University of Montreal 


Residence for both male and female members 
at the University of Montreal 


Annual dinner Friday night, June 2 


Special addresses by : 
Dr. Davin MCCLELLAND 
Dr. JEAN PIAGET 


Advance registration forms available from: 


SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
CANADIAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASS‘N., 
P.O. BOX 31, POSTAL STATION “D”, 
OTTAWA, ONT. 
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MINNESOTA ON THE MOVE — PROGRESS AND 
OPPORTUNITY 


Challenging and creative opportunities in an expanding and com- 
prehensive Community Mental Health Program based on model legislation. 
No more state mental hygiene clinics — instead, 14 centers with 17 
professional teams, developed in two years. Target for the coming 
biennium, 26 centers with 44 teams. 


All professional personnel fully qualified. (Minimum standard in 
psychology, a Ph.D. from accredited university; 4 years’ postgraduate 
experience with clinical emphasis; eligible for state certification as a 
psychologist within one year of employment; teaching, research, admi- 
nistration or specialized experience with schools, courts or other public 
institutions considered desirable.) All personnel entitled to privileges of 
private practice in non-Civil Service positions under local mental health 
board. Fringe benefits, active series of in-state workshops with outstanding 
consultants, provision for one out-of-state training institute or major 
professional meeting annually. No applicant hired without personal 
interview at local expense. 


Our program is based on local support, strong community involve- 
ment, and the establishment of an exemplary service. Each center serves 
as a focus of activities related to mental health in the area with the 
emphasis on a coordinated, comprehensive network of services. Com- 
munity services as distinct from clinical services receive substantial 
emphasis. Program directors are locally selected for administrative 
ability regardless of profession; currently six directors are psychologists. 
A few details are: 

1) Crookston: develop and coordinate school mental health program; 
serve as consultant or privately to a propcsed 18-bed psychiatric unit 
and residential treatment center for young offenders. Participate in full 
te so of the center. Starting salary to $12,000 depending upon quali- 
ications. 


2) Bemidji: new center offers potential teaching affiliation with 
local state college in own time. Plans for research under development. 
Clinical services focus on group and family therapy. Starting salary ranges 
from $10,000-$12,000, your qualifications determine it. Maximum salary 
open. 

3) St. Cloud: 2 positions in center now under reorganization. Com- 
munity services (consultatiin and in-service training) considered im- 
portant. From $10,000-$11,500 for either. 

4) Owatonna: fine program, exceptional facilities, expanding to a 
double team. Salary $10, possibly higher to start. Experience in mental 
retardation helpful and could lead to consultant appointment. 


5) Luverne: well equipped center giving serious consideration to 


expanded program. Starting salary ranges from $10,000-$12,000 depending 
on qualifications. 


6) Little Falls: in resort area close to private college and another 
center. New program to begin July. Depending on qualifications, up 
to $11,000 starting salary. 


The able, ambitious and well trained psychologist will receive a 
cordial reception. Contact in Mentreai, June 4-10 at WE 5-7847 or 
write outlining professional background to: 


Herbert Dérken, PhD, Director 
Community Mental Health Services 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
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Announcing .. . 


the Ain edition of 


PSYCHOLOGY 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF HUMAN ADJUSTMENT 
By Norman L. Munn 

Completely revised and expanded, the better to interpret the 

complex strands that make up present-day psychology, this new 

edition of Dr. Munn’s widely adopted beginning text combines 

an attractive new format, a literary style, and factual soundness. 

832 pages Illustrated 7 by 9% inches 1961 $7.50 
STUDENT’S MANUAL 

128 pages Papercovers 8% byllinches 1961 $1.25 

INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL 


To be available without charge to teachers adopting the text for 
classroom use 
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